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A Life on the Ocean Wave. 


Who would like to be a sailor boy, 
And be bossed by a pretty skipper, 
Whose laughing eyes are a dream of joy 
Like the captain of the “Giddy Kipper?” 
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1 ‘8n’t her hr 


my every kind of Washable Embroidery, fine or bold, as \ B® ber cup 
as Kam for Knitted Jumpers, Sports Hats, Gloves, Stockings i 
| and Scarves. There are special threads for EACH in i 
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READ 
-ELIN’S WAKE. 


READ 
THE RAIDING OF 
THE McPHERSON. 


E PAGE FOURTEEN. ' SEE PAGE ELEVEN. 
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pondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
ed, must enclose a s/amzped enve.ope large enough 
tain the contributions submitted. _ Under no 
conditions will attention be given to work sent 
ipproval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 


BOWLED OUT. 


The rain waa falling heavily, 
The glass was going down. 
I asked Brown how the devil he 
Could think of leaving town. 
I looked at him so wearily, 
He answered with a stare, 
As he replied quite cheerily: 
“The missus won’t be there.” 


ee 


NG THE GAME AWAY. 


IN and Dobson, City men both, were lunch. 
e Savoy the other day, when their attention 
entred upon a couple at the next table. 
oung man was an ordinary young man about 
od-looking but not particularly interesting. 
girl was sweet. Perhaps that was. why 
nd Dobson stared so much 
ay. the couple seemed awfully fond of one: 
The way they spoke with their eyes and 
ith their voices was enough to make any- 
ce them. 


It struck me very speedily 
That Brown was in the right, 
Since missuses wish greedily 
For weather that is bright: 
They’ll dash away quite readily 
When ghines the summer sun, 
But when it’s raining steadily 
They cannot. see the fun. 


Their hats trimmed sweet and plumily 
The rain would surely spoil, 
And dresses, now built roomily, 
The mud, of course, would spoil, 
So Brown and I, with jollity, 


1 got quite sarcastic at last. ‘“ Honey: Set out upon our quest 
ple,” he observed to Dobson. For pleasure and frivyolity— 
a bit of it,” said Dobson. ‘ They’re no We didn't want a rest. 
and wife.” 

' not?” 


Upon the rocks at Scarborough 
The sun was shining fair— 
You must not think we’d harbour a 
Vile thought while strolling there— 
But somehow very near to us 
Two maidens met our view, 


‘are too affectionate for that.” 

med like common-sense, but then Jobson 
ed the lady was wearing a wedding-ring. 
is chance. He thought he had a soft thing 


et you a pound they are man and wife,’’ ae And it did not appear to us 
ed. ns Y As wrong to face the two. 
1” said Dobson. “But how are we to 

THE SHOW GIRL WHO SHOWS OFF. We went up to them smilinely, 
-at her wedding-ring,” said Jobson. With countenances bland. 
rit! I didn’t notice that. I suppose I’ve Jot And each of them beguilingly 


” 


. Put out a little hand. 
hen the couple, having finished their lunch, IMES We asked them if they’d stroll with ug 
t the coffee period. The waiter had served RHYMES OF THE T if And have a cup of tea, 
ee and retired. And the two City men BY OUR “HALF-HOLIDAY” RHYMSTER. Or if they’d like to roll with us— 
. smart Johnny inquire: Mixed bathing in the sea. 
many pieces of sugar, dear?’ UNTIL NELL CAME. 
n, after all!” A flirt? Well, no, because you see They told us light and laughingly, 
owned Jobson, as he handed over the 1 really wasn’t quite to blame; A dip they most would crave, 
; “she wears a wedding ring, but the man The women seemed so nice to me— And so we plunged, all chaffingly, 
husband, or he’d shove two lumps of sugar Until Nell came, Into the briny wave; 
D and say nothing!” When on the beach so haughtily, 
When Jess built castles in the air Two female forms appeared— 
of And talked of love and wealth and fame, Our wives! Then shrieking naughtily 
1 thought her dreams were wondrous fair, Those little maidens jeered. 


THE LATEST. Until Nell came. 


R cobbler had a wife who was constantly 
lim, and One evening when he came home 
ter than usual she commenced to upbraid 
1inute he came int» the house, 
some little time before the cobbler coula 
rd in,-but at length the angry woman 
er breath. 
uiet, Catherine,” he said, “and listen to 
8 evening I have had a stroke of great 
On the way home I met a fairy who 
her way, and in return for my help in 
ar back to the right path she gave me this 
agiec slippers,” 
th is there wonderful about them?” de- 
is wife, examining the pair of slippers he 


ing. RK 1 thought | knew, but now ‘twould seem 
she told ine,” the cobbler went on, “that ’ | did not comprehend the name, 


1 who put on the right one became invisi- For what love IS | did not DREAM 
liately; then, if they put cn the left one, Until Nell came 


ired again. Now, you eee, how important 


Whene'er I'd catch Fan’s radiant smile, 

An answering smile my lips would frame, 

And faster throb my heart the while— 
Until Nell came, 


And Maudie’s eyes of peerless blue 

Pierced mine with true and steady aim 

(At least | thought the aim was true) 
Until Nell came, 


But now | find that each day brings 

A revelation in love’s lere, 

I'm learning many curious things 
Unknown before. 


Ce SS 


ae try,” said his wife; and she promptly “Bless my life!’ he gasped. ‘‘Then it’s really 
and pulled on the right slipper. true! She’s gone!’ ; " J 
same instant she vanished away com- He glanced at the other slipper in his hand, and “Yes, Mrs, Bloggs, someone hit him wiv a 


aving her husband gaping at the empty making up his mind quickly, he hurried out and brick, and now 'e’s crying ‘cause ‘is new ‘at won't 
it of him. threw it irto the deepest well in the neighbourhood! fit *im.” 
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YES, heré 1 am! Hullo!—ullo—’ullo- 
« * * * s 

Exchange, please do stop ringing, because HERE 
I AM!! What is the matter? Has a wire gone 
wrong, or something? 

* * * * J 

Oh! do give me the person who is ’phoning me! 
It may be my future husband (Lord Bob) ringing up 
to tell me that—oh! hullo! Oh, it’s you, Lardi! 

* * * * * 

Oh, my dear, I wish you wouldn’t keep on ring- 
ing like that! Yes, of course I know it isn’t your 
fault; but—er—oh! well, it’s all right now! 

* * * * * 

How are you? Have you? Oh, I’m sorry! Take 
two aspirins, «nd put a tin of mustard in your 
bath, and drink a big glass of hot lemon-water with 
a dash of whisky in it, and you'll be all right in 
the morning! 

* * * 2 . 

You don’t approve of whisky? Well, neither 
does Pa (ahem!), but he fights against his dislike, 
and swallows it! You do the same! 


* & * « * 
What have I been doing? 
* * = * « 
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PROUD STOCKBROKER: What do you think of your new little brother, Johnny? 


i 


JOHNNY (who has just been to see the new baby): 
I think he’s an old ’un, and they’ve had you on this deal, 


teeth, 
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Oh--er—just the same as any other smart person, 
I s’posé!y-I’ve been away, you know! 
* * * * 7 


Where? 


Oh—er—er—lI've been to Deauyille! 
ping time there—just topping! 


Had a top- 


* * * % % 
What did I do? 
* * * * * 


Oh—er—er—everything! I played at the Casino 
and won 2,000 francs! Very useful! Everybody 
said that both my luck and my skill were wonderful 
and—what do you say? Send you some? Send 
you some what Oh! lend you some! 


* oo * * * 
Yes, yes; I hear now—lend you some? 
* * i * * 


Well, darling, of course I would gladly lend you 
the lot; but, unfortunately, on the day after I had 
won 2,000 franca I lost 2,100 francs, s0 I came out 
just a hundred poorer than when I began! 

* & 2 B - 

Such a pity, wasn’t it? And when I began to 
win, my first thought was, “I shall be able to oblige 
Lardi!” And now I can’t doit! What a shame! 

* * * so « 

Oh, yes! I bathed, and my bathing gown was the 
sensation of Deauville. It was imade of flesh-co 
loured silk, embroidered here and there with lob- 
eters, crabs, seaweed, and various small fishes— 
which made me look as though I hadn’t got any- 
thing on, and that all the monsters of the deep 
were clinging to me because they loved me so. 

* o * * * 

I won the Bathing Gown: Competition—nobody 
else had a chance. What was the prize? Oh!—er 
—er—a lovely case of perfumes and soaps and 
powders and puffs! Frightfully expensive, and— 
what, dear? Give you some of the scent and soap 
and powder? 

* * * a * 

Of course I would gladly, only when I was com- 
ing home on the boat I was carrying my lovely 
case, and, by accident, let go of it, and it fell over- 
board! Such a shame, wasn’t it? 

* o a w * 

The Deauville papers were full of accounts. 
They called me “La Belle“Anglaise” and “Tootsie 
Sloper, la beaute d’Angleterre” (look in your Eng- 
lish-French dictionary, dear, if you aren’t sure what 
it means!) and printed long notices of everything 1 
wore and did and—what, pet? Let you see a copy? 
Of course, I’d love to. but they are all out of 
print, and I haven’t brought a single one home! 
I did send you one, but I s’pose it must have been 
lost in the post! 

rs ae * * rm 

Admirers? Good heavens, yes! Six married 
men (all titled) asked me to elope, and I had no 
less than ten offers of marriage, Rich? Good- 
ness, yes—the poorest of them had £3,000 a year! 


Well, not much, Dad. He's got no hair, no 
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PROHIBITIONIST: Don't you know you're 
the road to ruin? 

TOPER: Oh, no, I’m not, old sport; I'm on th® 
road to the Red Lion. 


What? Why didn’t I accept? Well, Lardi, # 
you know, I am the promised wife of Lord Bob, a? 
as no daughter of the House of Sloper has ever 
broken her word, I wonder you like to ask B® 
such a question! 

* * * _ ae 

Of course I refused them all and—what? I can’t 
hear—come nearer to the telephone! No, I can’t 
hear now—I don’t want to—er—I mean, I can’t heat* 
No, of course I’m not deaf!—I heard you have the 
impudence to say, “‘Hand one of them on to me!” 

_ * * * * 

I am ashamed of you, Lardi Longsox! Speak 
ing of noble and honourable gentlemen as if theY 
were cigarettes or chocolates! Men who truly 2” 
ardently love one girl can’t be “handed on” 
arother! 

* * * * fe 

Besides, I—I don’t know where they, any of 
them, are now. When I refused them they all left 
Deauville, and I shall never hear of them again- 

a oe — 7 * 

There was a Russian Prince there. too, and—b* 
name? Oh—er—er—Prince Alexis Makentoffski—ye* 
I thought you would have heard of him!—yes, he iv 
very well known all over Europe!—yes, he want 
to give me some sables worth thousands, also jew® & 
and lace. But as I am, as you know—very ind& 
pendent and never care to accept presents, I jus” 
hurled his gifts back in hia face and—what?—wh@' 
dear? When was I at Deauville? Oh—er—all la® 
week—lI've just come back—— 

« « « * * 

What did you say? You saw Prince Make® 
toffski at the Savoy on Tuesday ?—er—er—what?— 
someone you know met me every day on Southen? 
Pier with Pa and—Lardi Longsox, you are insulting 
I shall never speak to you again! 


— « a” — e 
Explain it? Me? Me? ME trouble to explai® 
anything to YOU!!! ME??? 
” « o 7 e 
Not much! 
* 2 . J oa e 


Cut off, please, Exchange, and never connect ™® 
with this caller again! 


ol 
SAVING, 

Mrs. B.: You know well enough. how I scrim? 
and save. I never have the things I did before 
married you. - 

Mr. B.: I’ve noticed that, my dear. Why, ¥® 


don’t even have a birthday now. 
yo 
DEAD OFF. 


He: Miss Clara, I have a question to ask your 
although of ancient origin it is ever new, and—— * : 
She: Oh! never mind asking it. 1 was at 

revue last week. 
o(——— 
NOT RESPONSIBLE, 
, 
Wife: If you think me so silly and extravage” < 


what on earth did you marry me for? 
Husband: I don’t know. A man does do f0° 
things when he’s in love, 


1i82 
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WANTED 
| A Glass and a Lass, 


A MERE MAN’S OPINION. 
Dear Lady Disdain gives her suitors a pain, 
She scoffs chocs and scoffs at their pleadings, | 
She is dainty and smart, but she hasn’t a heart, | 
And her wiles are a mass of misleadings, 


DOLLY: Why do you never speak 
to Mr. Cashly? I’m sure he’s' a dia- 
i? mond in the rough,.. — 

KITTY: So do I. That’s why I’m 
“Why not, my boy? Money would do anything for me.” cutting him. 


“‘| believe you’d do anything for money.” 


th thy 
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HE was very young—- 
somewhere in her ‘teens 
—80 we christened her 
“The Kid.” 

Andi she was pretty, 
though somehow we 
never seemed to notice 
it, with a mass of wavy 
golden hair and great 
baby-blue eyes, and the 
sweetedi little rose-bud 
mouth in all the world, 

Neither was she with- 
out talent, as she proved 
on more than one occa- 

sion when she ‘‘ went on”’ 
and scored heavily at a 

. roment’s notice to play 
the part of someone else who was taken ill. But we 

didn’t think anything of it. 

“Oh! .it’s only The Kid.” we would say. And 
even the Management never woke up to the fact 
that they had a really clever little actress in their 
theatre who only wanted a chance to give some of 
the “big pots” a beating. ~ 

No; she was only The Kid to the Management, 
just as she was to us, and beyond sending her round 
a glass of port and some cakes from the refresh- 
ment-room, and giving her an extra five shillings on 
Saturday, they thought no more of the matter. 

But The Kid had a soul above port wine and 
cakes. She burned to distinguish herself by some 
good coup that should raise her at one bound into 
the very front rank of her profession, and she did 
this in so masterly a fashion that she filled us all 
with admiration and envy—the greater because she 
was such a kid. : 

It happened in thia wise: A certain dissipated 
old nobleman, Lord Algernon something or other 
(I forget the rest of his name), who was supposed 
to be financially interested in the theatre, and con- 
sequently a good deal behind the. scenes, began to 
pay very marked attention to The Kid. Had her 


an’ says |, ‘Not ‘appily, yer warship,’ says 1.” 
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parents done their duty they would have at once 
removed the girl from the theatre out of harm’s 
way. 

But as they only concerned themselves with the 
money she brought home on Saturday and didn’t 
care a rap what become of her the rest of the 
week, the result was that she soon began to turn 
her back upon her old lovers—the ‘ shop-boy _ bri- 
gade’’ as the other girls in the theatre called them— 
and reserved her smiles only for her titled admirer. 

They were seen a good deal about together, and 
soon the tongue of scandal began to wag, and even 
Miss Trevasser, the bright particular star of the 
theatre (who hated The Kid like poison because the 
bloom on her pretty cheeks did not come from 
Clarkson’s like the Trevasser’s) took the girl sharply 
to task about it. 

“It’s simply disgusting,’ she said, “the way 
you hang about after that odious Lord Algernon: 
it’s positively indecent. Don’t you know, child, he’s 
old enough to be your grandfather? Mark my 
words, trouble will come of it.’ 

But The Kid paid no heed to these and similar 
warnings and things went on much the same for a 
leng while till one night a strange thing happened. 
Lord Algernon and the littie actress disappeared! 

Detectives were at once ciilled in and bestirred 
themselves with such energy that the runaways were 
actually traced as far as Victoria, where it is sup- 
posed they had taken train for Brighton. The 
affair caused a great commotion and, as you map 
suppose, the Philistines were up in arms. 

“Oh! the sinfulness of that awful profession,’ 
they cried. “Fancy a young girl—a mere child— 
eloping with a man old enough to be her grand: 
father!” 

Meanwhile the detectives made many inquiries 
(chiefly in public-houses) and became very reticent 
about the affair—which showed their wisdom, for 
never so much as the trace of an eye-lash did they 
discover of the runaways, till one day a smart little 
evening paper came out with the following: 

“Our readers will doubtbless remember that 
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(Shar A UO Med: 


““Yus, me dear, an’ the madistrate arsked me, ‘Can't yer live with yer ‘usbind without fightin’? 
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- Miss Muriel Leigh” (which was The Kid’s sé 
name), “a pretty little actress of the Pand orn 
Theatre, mysteriously disappeared some ™” |% 
back in company with a nobleman, whose name ry ge 
has not yet transpired. mH 

“Nothing has been heard of her till haat 
day, when a workman crossing Hampstead aarh 
noticed something floating on one of the pond 
and fishing it out, found it to be a cloak, ne 
stitched to the collar, was the missing actre#® 
name. ‘On the bank was found a walking-8t! 

(since identified as the property of the noblemay 

with whom ghe is said to have eloped, and. No 

around were signs of a severe struggle. , oe” Dp 

arrests have, as yet, been made, but the pol j 

have the matter in hand and very sensatio®® 

developments are shortly expected,” 

A detective was at once dispatched to the Heath. 
where the poor man wandered round and round tb 
ponds trying to draw deductions, after the man? 
of Sherlock Holmes, from the empty ginger-beer ne” 
tles and cigar-ends that lay about, but nothing ca t 
of it. He was thinking of giving it up for the nigh 
and was about to start for home, when he felt 4 
touch upon his arm, and turning, saw The ‘ 
standing by his side. PP 

“Oh! please, Mr. Policeman, don’t discover a 
just yet,” she said. ‘I want to hide away a litt, 
longer—perhaps another week—till the exciteme? 
becomes immense,” 

And she opened her pretty blue eyes to tb 
fullest extent. 

“So you're the little runaway, are you?” 

“Yes; and when I saw you marching up 
down here, staring into the pond. I knew you we 
my policeman. But you looked kind, so I thous? 
I'd come and talk to yon.” 

“And where’s his lordship, misa?”’ ih 

“TI don’t know. I'm afraid he’s very cross W} a 
me, When we got to Brighton I gave him pore 
slip—he’s really horrid, you kKmow, and 1 nev 
meant to quite run away with him—and I aoa 
through some of the back streets till I came rou”, 
to the station again, and there I hid in the jadier 
waiting-room till the next train to London. I stone 
his walking-stick, for I was beginning to be afr ‘ 
of him. But isn’t it just too lovely for anythin® 
I did it all myself. The cloak on the water with 
name in it—l did that; and the marks of the feat a8" 
struggle—lI did that too. And I get the papers" 
soon as they come out, and the excitement is peco™ 
ing terrific!” 

“But what's it all for?’’ 
bobby. 

“You stupid man, can’t you see? 


eit 


asked the pewilder® 


Why, whe 


Does Mankind Grow 
Wiser? 
ie 


Does mankind gather enhanced be 
dom through the ages? I ‘doubt 


the elixir of life, which the 
alchemists sought so diligently * on 
restored by the credulous belie i 
many in Dr. Serge Verenoft’s discov’ oy 
that by grafting certain intest of 
glands the old ean be made Y®° 
again! 


Flappers as Youth Restorer’. 


Centuries ago quite sensible peor 
believed that they could live for © 
if they adopted certain practices pe 
horrible to mention. Laws had t? pore 
passed prohibiting their dreadful 7 jo 
Years ago very old men used to liv® 1° 
young ladies’ schools to rejuverg 
themselves, and pay enormous ® 
for the privilege. 


The Experiment a Failur®. Z 
On’ the whole, it was a more pleat’, , 


experience to be surrounded with “4+ 
pers than grafted with monkey®: st 
it was not efficacious. Even F®' 
when his youth was diabolicallY of 
stored, did not make quite a su 

the experiment. 


' Then They Wake Up- 


Some men, when they marry: y 
they will be masters in their ow? b ab! 
or they'll know the reason whY- git 
that happens is that they get 1? 
the reason why, : 


ees 


g 


it the papers, 
hthan get good parts to play 
a t you see now?” 
“Well, you’re a rum ‘un, I must say. and seem 
‘know a bit, but I’m afraid you'll have to coms 
Wj h me.” 
& “Oh! please don’t, there’s a dear, kind man. 
Sk here—I’ve got a pound note in my pocker, 
*hich I will give you now, and when I’m a star you 
N come and see me play as often as you like. 
you ean havé as many of my photos as you 
pidee, and when you do find me perhaps—I say per- 
*Ds—I’ll give you a kiss.” 
The detective looked down into the beautiful face; 


yy 


find me—and I promise you shail havé all ‘the 
of running me to.earth—my name will be in 
my photo in all the shop windows, 
end a big salary. 


th two tiny tears gather in the greet blue é¢yes, 
® rich red iips begin to tremble, and his heart 
“elted. 


“Look here,”’ he said, ‘‘I’ll agree on one condi 
®n, and that is that you give me your word of 
nour not to run away; tell me where you are 

Ying and I'll come for you this day week.” 
. “Oh! you dear kind cregture, I'll recall the 
4 Thaps,’ and you shall have the kiss. But I’ve gor 
lot of things to do. I've got a blood-stained knife 
a a broken ring and a ¢ 

“Hold on—hold on!” cried the policeman, “ none 
mer nonsense, if you please. There’s been quite 
Mough * ‘Kid’ in this business already.” 


“Whet! mayn't I heave the blood-sta——?” 
“No!” 
“Nor the broken ri——?” 
“No—NO! Any more of that tommy rot and 
V find you now.” 


* * * * a 


" A week later the active and intelligent officer 
icceeded in running to earth the little fugitive and 
Te her home in triumph, thereby eaarning many 
Somiums for his energy and zeal, 
x Her parents, who had drunk themselves into a 
®udlin state bordering on to insanity, wept over 
i Yd scolded her by turns. Her father said, ‘an 
t, sponsible aristocracy is the curse of this 
*untry, which was rather vague, but it sounded 
“1, and added that if there was anyone in the 
boPany who had any money about him he’d be 
faced to drink that gentleman’s health. 
The The Management came down post-haste; patted 
be Kid on the cheek; laughed till its face was like 
troot (it was a little inclined to be embonpoinr, 
rag the Management) at her. smartness, and offered 
T a thumping big salary right away. 
u The Kid immediately put on all the airs and 
ar that became her exalted position, and from 
t day. out severely snubbed anyone who dared 
) oddreas her as “ The Kidd.” 


* * * * * 


Lord Algy, we afterwards learned, had thought it 
enough to go for @ prolonged foreign tour, 
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How You are Robbed 
im London. 


Confessions of a Crook. 


1 GAIN FAME AS THE “CYPERIAN MYSTIC.” 

IT came to me as an inspiration one day that 
there was a lot of Joot to be obtained from society 
women and others if one could only impress them 
with the belief in occuitism. 

Professors of the occult have in all ages suc: 
ceeded in duping the credulous, and as human nature 
mever changes, I determined to see if I could ex- 
tract some money in this direction. 

Accordingly I took a flat in the West End, had 
the ceiling painted a dull black and the walls hung 
with black velvet. The carpet was Llack, and on 
the heavy ebony table stood an hourglass and a 
human skull! 

In front of my chair a coffin on its end, which 
contained in its lid and bottom mirrors, arranged 
at ingenious angles capable of reflecting certain ob- 
jects at my will, the apparatus being controlled by 
springs which I manipulated. 

The apparatus cost me just £12. I bought it of 
“& penny showman in the East End, who found that. 
the “ Bride of Death,” as he called the illusion, be- 
cause it showed the reflection of a young woman 
which faded away into a skeleton, was quite played 
out as an attraction amongst the uneducated East 
Enders. 

It struck terror into the heart of many a West 
End society woman, however, and the money I 
spent on that “trick” coffin was well laid out. 

Te be in keeping with my. sepulchra) surrouwnd- 
ings, I engaged a tall, solemn-looking nig,rer to act 
as my commissionaire, ‘Billy the Boy” was also 
in my confidence; and as goon as we fitted up our 
“flat-trap ” we set to work, 

An advertisement that the “‘Cyperian Mystic” 
wonld receive clients between 11 and 1.30, and ‘2.30 
ana 6 p.m.,by appointment ohly, brought a_lot of 
replies, and Billy, who acted as my secretary, fixed 
up a lot of appointments and incidentally make dis 
creet inquiries from servants and others concerning 
the position, history, and means of my expected 
clients. The lighting arrangements of my room 
were like the black furniture and coffin, calculated 
to impress the credulous.. I made up my face very 
pale and wore a costume that resembled one of those 
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‘“Wot’s muvver takin’ little Tommy ‘ome for?” 2 
"'Cos ’e’s been a-‘ollering, ‘ Yus, we've no bananas,’ when we've got plenty of ‘e= -- 


‘some days ahead, as these 
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friars who acted as “‘Familiars’’ in the Inquisition. 

Isat at the table gazing af the skull, and when | 
I deemed it necc ssary, never s,oke or took notice 
of my visitors, until I considered that my silence 
and the ghastly nature of their surroundings had 
rendered them sufficiently rervyous. 


: My Merry Widow. 

My first client was a rather merry widow, Lady 
—., She answered my adyertisement perhaps in 
fun, half in earnest, but Billy found out quite a 
lot of useful data about htr, which I had at my 
finger-tips when she arrived, 

The negro announced her arrival, by a blow on 
a gong that gave forth a gloomy, funreal sound that 
I was especially proud of—it used to make the 
hearers jump—and she was ushered into my vault- 
like room, where I sat gazing fixedly at the skull, 
with the light of a subducd red lam) shining on my 
face. 

For some minutes 1 sat in silence. The lady 
who was beautifully dressed in the latest Parisiay 
fashion, at first laughed, but in a half-hearted wuay, 
like a schoolboy does when he is huyrying through- 
out a churchyard at night. 

Then the sombreness of 
coffin, skull, the exotic perfumes that were burning 
in a brazier, and my weird appearance, wrought | 
upon her nerves, and she suid,, “ I want your as 
sistance and advice.” 

“Daughter,” I responded in a solemn voice, 
“you want to learn the secret of love and the tomb 
and what is hidden? , Some I can reveal. But, first, 


the apartment, the 


I must know if you repent your secret sins! Only 
to the clean of soul can all be revealed!” 
Working the Trick. 
“TIT don’t know what you mean.” gasped the — 


lady. ‘‘I shall pay your fee, and tell me what you 
know, or, at least, answer the questions I am about 
to put,” 

“Wisdom cannot be obtained by gold,” I ans- . 
wered, ‘‘nor am I a hireling. If you would learn 
what I can see revealed to me gaze at that coffin!” 

With these words I touched an electric switch 
with my foot, and a ghastly mercurial light illumined 
the open coffin, and gradually, as it was being slowly 
materialised, the human skeleton became visible!” 

The woman gaye a little scream, and fearing 
that she was about to faint, I switched off the light, 
and a, faint mysterious tingling of far-away belle 
filled the air. 

It was the signal for my negro to enter and 
announce that the reception by the ‘ Cyperian My- 
stic”” was at an end, - 

Outside she met ‘Billy the Boy,” who was all 
politeness. ‘‘Was madame satisfied with the my- 
stic?” he inquired, 

“ Horrified, yet fascinated!’ Was the tremulots 
answer. . 

The Charitable Mystic. 

“When shall I make a further appointment, 
madame?” was Billy’s next question. ‘It must be 
sittings exhaust the 
“Mystic” so dreadfully. I expect he will be pros-- 
trate now for three days at least, Oh, and there is 
a little matter of fees. . Oh, yes. The ‘Mystic’ 
places his gifts at the disposal of humanity. To 
poor persons, when it is revealed to him that it is 
beneficial to unfold the future, he makes no charge. _ 
Indeed, he gives away all he has in charity, In 
your case, madame,\ I suggest ten guineas as an 
appropriate fee. Thank you. Yes, if the ‘Mystic’ 
is restored I shall make an appointment for you on 
Friday.”’ J 

We had three or four clients like Lady —— 
every day. On their second visit I used to make 
the skeleton vanish and show the bride, and within 
a few weeks I had a large number of highly com- 
promising letters which were given to me by clients, 
many of which would have been sufficient to procure 
their recipient’s divorce had they got into the pro- 
per quarters, 

In fact, we were seriously thinking of demanda- 
ing £500 from one titled lady as the price of silence, 
when an American girl, who happened to be a jour- 
nalist, visited my flat and exposed the simple me- 
chanical devices by which I imposed on silly, credu- 
lous, rich women in an evening paper and compelled 


me once more “to seek fresh woods and pastures 
new.” 


ol 
CONSOLING! 


Hostess: Won’t you sing something, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green: There are so many strangers here, 
ERS ° 

Hostess: Never mind them; they’ll be gone be- 
fore you've half finished! 
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PHILANTHROPY UP TO DATE, 
“1 can only afford a bob as my supper has just cost £12, 
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SCREAMS SEEN ON THE SCREEN. 
The Heroine Disguised 
as a Slavey. 


The Hero Risks 
His Life,, 


“Sob Stuff” in 
the Last Scene. 
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Fin Gour WEATHER En? WHAT? DoT Tet me 
You DONT PLAY GOLF 


'M ON MY WAY To THE 
CLUB Now, You PLAY MAN! MAN! im ASHAMED 
Don’ T. YOU, TIM 7 {| OF you! How Come 7 


to 
owe 


DID. YOu Ever. Tey Cos wiry Now, Lis TEN, Tim = YouNe 
Jim, 1F YOu-EVER GoT STARTED + *r e 
1 © COME OUT SOME DAY 
You'® Go CRAZY ovEeR IT! Gor se Ace Ate. Wee 
Sao E Tee “en ei Ne : ye GoT To CATCH MY TRAIN. 
10 YEARS To 
YouR t'Fe SEE YOu 500M. 


My FRIENO', 
my FRIEND: | 


PARDON ME FoR ; 
ADORE SS1INGA TOTAL 
$TRANGER BuT DO 
You PLAY 
Y ZZ 


Go.F ? 


_ wweoster im New York He 


THE PERILS OF GOLF. 
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WHAT THEY WANTED. 
PEGGY: | wish we could find a buoy to make fast our little craft to. 


Thinks a Lot of Herself. 
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Such a Nice Man ‘Too. 


a as CaS tae le 


I HAD my eye on the young man ever since he 
entered the train at Plymouth. I confess it freely, 
though it ruined for ever my reputation for circum 
spection. But who could help it? Who, that is to 
say, with any artistic sympathy? He was so tall 
and broad-shouldered, his head so small and neat, 
his eyes so brown, and his moustache so deftly 
curled; and his bronzed complexion. and upright, 
resolute bearing, gave him such a strong, manly 
appearance. What a gladiator he would have 
made! 

I had looked at him, I repeat;; but there were 
several other people in the carriage, and we were 
at different ends though in opposite corners, so I 
could not attempt any conver—, that is to say, I 
could not see how he looked full face—ef course, I 
should not have spoken to him without an introduc- 
tion. 

At Bristol, however, we were left alone, and M 
being by that time almost faint with hunger, 
since I had not eaten anything from the time of my 
very early breakfast until now, opened my luncheon- 
‘basket. Imagine my disconfiture when I found that 
the chief solids provided therein for my refreshment 
were cold chicken and ham; for let any modest girl 
with a wholesome respect for appearances attempt 
to manipulate carved-up chicken and slices of fat 
ham in a railway-carriage, when as sole spectator 
of one’s actions there is a strange young man, and 
a handsome one to boot, 

No, I felt it was impossible, and so contented 
myself with nibbling some biscuits and cheese that 
I brought to light, after which, of course, I was 
thirsty. 

Further expioration of my luncheon-basket re 
vealed a bottle of claret—corked, of course, and, as 
luck would have it, no corkscrew. . Now I should 
have to ask the young man to help me out of the 
difficulty or perish of thirst Perhaps he would no- 
tice my plight and volunteer his assistance. Not a 
bit of it. He was gazing out of the window and 
actually whistling! I should have to ask him then, 
and it was such a large bottle for one girl—and 
rather a tiny girl at that. Would he think me an 
awful toper? Well, never mind; better that than 
this horrible thirst, so I cleared my throat anda 
spoke. 

“Please may I ttrouble you to help me to open 
this bottle?’”” I said in trembling agitation. 

“No trouble,” he answered—“‘hand it over.”’ 
(He had such a nice manly voice.) 

I passed him the botttle, and he produced a cork- 


screw, drew the cork, and poured some wine out for 
me; and then I thought it would only be polite to 
invite him to have something, as he did not seem 
to be provided with any luncheon; but he declined, 
laughing, and pulling out a large flask, said thar 
cold tea was his only refreshment when travel- 
ling. (I never knew before that it is cold tea that 
papa is drinking when I go into the smoke-room to 
say good-night to him.) 

Anyhow, that broke the ice, and we were soon 
chatting away like old friends. I told him how 
that my name was Amy Sinclair, and that I was 
just returning to my home near London after a 
visit to my uncle in Cornwall, and how that visit 
had been cut short by a dreadfu! burglary at my 
uncle’s house, the whole place being so disturbed, 
and everyone so fussy and irritable that I could 
stand it no longer, and so had packed up my things 
and come away; and how that nothing of mine had 
been stolen, but that all uncle’s and ‘aunt’s plate and 
jewels had been taken by the burglars. 

All this I told him, and he told me—well, to sa» 
the truth, he was not very communicative; but in 
my own mind I settled it that he was a sailor, and 
‘that possibly he had been to visit his old mother at 
Plymouth before sailing again o’er the azure main. 
(Hulloa! I am getting sceptacal; T apologise.) flow- 
ever, he was yery nice, and I kept sipping my claret 
and he his—cold tea, and it was so amusing. 

At Bath he insisted upon buying me some cher- 
ries, and we had great fun playing cherry-bob. And 
all at once, just fancy somehow or other our lips 
found themselves in close proximity, and he kissed 
me—actually kissed me!—the wicked young man. 

Of course, I was very cross, and told T*m he 
ought not to have kissed me on so slight and vasual 
an acquaintance, whereupon he kissed me again, 
for I had forgotten to remove my lips to a safe 
distance. And then he roared and laughed, and t 
could not help doing the same, his laugh was 80 
contagious, 

Thereupon, taking my laughter for encourage- 
ment, I suppose—which, of course, it was not—he 
put his great arm around me and gave me ever 80 
many most ferocious kisses. I was shocked and in- 
dignant, of course, and, when I managed to get a 
few words out, told him it was very wrong of him, 
and that, for anything he knew to the contrary, I 
might be engaged or married; and he stopped kiss 
ing me for a moment to say, “Or a widow,” and 
went on kissing me more than ever. 

When I again found opportunity for speech I 


“Any luck, Billy?’’ ; 
“No, an’ | don’t believe my own worm’s trying.” 


informed him that it was fine to have a giant's 
strength, but that it was tyrannous to use it like * 
giant; but he only laughed and said, “Spokeshave!” 

Things were getting really desperate after this, 
and my face was burning, my hair waa coming — 
down; and my hat waa all on one side, and really 
I think in another minute I might have begun 
ery, when suddenly with much grinding and groat’. 
ing of brakes the trtain pulled up. 

We were actually just outside Paddington. I 
had no idea we were so close to London, but time ~ 
does fly when you have something to occupy your 
mind. 

Why, however, should we stop here, outside th® 
station? I wondered. My travelling companio? ~ 
seemed even more surprised than I. When the 
train came to a standstill he let go of me quité 
rudely, and dropping the window down, put his head 
out. Then in a moment he hastily pulled it @ 
again, using a very naughty word, and looking 
quite wild and strange, Then he rushed over 
the other window, brushing past me most roughly, 
and, letting down the window, he opened the door 
and jumped out. 

Before 1 could get to the window to look out, + 
heard a gruff voice outside say, ‘No, you don’t, my 
man,” and when I looked out, although it was nearly 
dark, I could see a little heap below the carriage- 

Further examination of this heap revealed m? 
nice young man lying curled up as if he had falled, 
and two etrong-looking men standing over him and 
holding him down. While I looked they seemed t? 
lift him up on to his feet, and I heard a click, an@ 
then a guard came along, and the light from hi8_ 
lantern shone on my nice young man, and, oh- deat, 
he waa in handcufis, The two strong men thet 
lifted him into my carriage, where they were join 
lyy two other men who seemed to have been waitine 
on the other side, and the train moved on. 

The young man looked across at me with a devil 
may-care grin as the train was steaming into the 
station, and said: 

‘Only one more, won't you, Sweettlips?’”’ 

But I pretended not to hear, and almost before 
the train stopped two of the men pulled him out oY 
to the platform, and I saw them drive off in a ta*l- 

I remarked to the porter who got my duggas® 
that it was rather hard lines for a man to be ar 
rested merely for leaving the train before it was i? 
the station, and he laughed and said: 


“Oh! it ain’t that, miss. That there’s FlasP 
Billy Neale, He's wanted for the burglaries down i? 
Cornwall. He was seen at Bath, so they wired uP 


to Scotland ‘Yard, and the train was atopped out 
side so as to make sure of him.” 

Never mind, I think Flash Billy Neale is a ver¥ 
nice young man, though he is, perhaps, a little for 
ward. He never stole anything of mine—not dow” 
in Cornwall, that is to eay—but the kisses, alas‘ 


But there, what is the good of crying over spilt 
milk? 


TOOTHSOME. 


He: Oh' no; only her dentist. 

band? 
She: Oh! pardon—you are her hu? ~ 
He: You jAatter me, madam. 

se2 has! 
She: What charming teeth Mrs, His 
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A RESTFUL PICTURE, 


“That is a very handsome picture, 
he observed, politely, to the artist 
“What do yor call it?” rs, 

“That. is a study trom still life.” 

"What is the name of it?” 

“A Tramp at Work.” 
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ALCOLM McPHERSON is 
a chemist, and his busi- 
ness premises are situ- 
ated in the High Street 
of a small lowland 
town. He is a man 
who prides himself on 
his ‘canniness.” and, 
until last week was 
able, with good reasons 
too, to boast that “nae- 
buddy iver won roond 
his fut fer a bawbee’s 
worth,” which Scotti- 
cism, being intermreted, 
meaneth that no one 

had ever got the better of him in a business trans- 

action, or managed to “do” him in any way. Now, 
however, that boast can no longer be made—the 

Pride of the McPherson has had a fall, and this is 

how it happened :— 

Last Tuesday evening, just as it was getting 
dusk. Mac was husy in his shop making up a pre 
Scription, His only assistant, an attenuated youth 
of twenty, who looked as if he allayed the cravings 
of hunger with drugs alone, was rolling out pills. 

“Wull I no’ licht up the gas?” he inquired of 
his employer. 

“The gas? Whit for? I can see weel eneuch, 
Aan’ your een are no’ sae auld as mine by a guid 
twenty years. Gas! Dae ye think—well, whit are 
Ye needin’?” 

The latter query was addressed to a rather 
8martly dressed young woman, who had entered the 
Shop while the gas question was being discussed. 

“My! You are dark in “here,” exclaimed the 
damsel. ‘“I want a bottle of Maltire and a box of 
Pears’ soap.” 

Silently did Mac do up the articles asked for, 
and as he tied the string round the parcel, re 
Marked : 

“That'll be fower shullin’ and saxpence.” 

“ Four-and-six?”” repeated the customer. “Al 
Tight—put them down to my mistress, please, Mrs. 


Stevenson, Elsmere Street, No. 19, and I’ll take 
them with me.” 
“Wull ye? I’m no’ sae shair o’ that.” said 


Mac drily, “I dinna ken your mistress, an’ I’m 
no’ gaun-—” 
“My stars! You’re a nice man for a chemist, 


aren’t you? Afraid to trust a lady for a paltry 
four-and-six! Well, let your young man come 
along with me and fetch the money—it’]] be the 
last thing we’ll trouble you for, I can promise -you.” 

“Aye, ye can gang wi’ her,” said Mac in re- 
sponse to a glance of inquiry from his assistant, 
“and min’ ye get the siller ere ye part wi’ the 
goods.” 

The maid and the youth departed, and Mac was 
about to light. up the gas himself, when another 
customer entered the shop—a very ‘‘queer custo- 
mer ’”’ indeed, judging from his personal appearance. 
He wore a long paddock coat, with the collar turned 
up; a pair of “goggle” glasses, and a cap of the 
“golf” order, pulled low down on_ his forehead, 
He advanced to the counter, and, staring steadfastly 
into the stolid features of the chemist, exclaimed in 
a squeaky, falsetto voice: 

“At last! At last! 
me?” 

“No, I dinna ken ye,” was the unmoved reply. 

“I wouldn’t have believed it,” and the stranger’s 
voice seemed choked, as if by emotion. ‘Don’t 
you remember the old mill stream, by whose side 
we wandered #8 boys, and built airy castles for 
the future? Have you forgotten the solemn com- 
pact made at midnight, in the churchyard, with 
the ghastly shadows, of the tall tombstones all 
around, that we would help each other through life, 
and that when one was down, the other would’ give 
him a leg up?” 

“Whit’s yer name?’ jnquired the chemist cau- 
tiously. 

“Good gracious! He forgets even my name, 
and the speaker smote his brow theatrically. 
“Here he:is, rolling in riches—lolling in the lap of 
luxury; and here am I—a dancing master, actually 
a dancing master, and with devilish few pupils, too, 
Look here, old fellow,” and the tone of his voice 
suddenly changed to one of easy familiarity. 
“Can you whistle the ‘Lost Love’ waltz?” 

*“Me whistle a waltz?’ cried Mac, greatly scan- 
dalised. “Man, ye’re fair daft. Rin awa oot o’ 
this—I’ve noe time tae pit off on yer havers.” 

“Go away? Yes, I’ll go. This—this is the 
friendship. you swore! Still, you shall have a 


What? Don’t you know 


» 


WE close tte thee ye? co Mab ty: iF 


: 


sample of my prowess—see this,” and, so saying, 
the stranger, whistling a dreamy waltz, seized one 
‘ot the two tall slim chairs, that stood in front of 
the counter, and holding it as he would have done 
a fair partner in a mazy ‘dance, commenced tc 
gyrate round the shop with considerable agility. 

“Pit doon that chair,” cried Mac angrily; “IN 
no hae it. Man, ye’re clean daft-dae ye no’ hear 
whit I’m gayin’? Hey, come back—ma guideness! 
He’s awa wi’ the chair,” for, as he expostulated, 
the stranger, still waltzing rapidly, approached the 
open door of the shop, and waltzed out into the 
fast, falling night, taking the chair with him. 

This was barefaced robbery, and Mac was after 
him like a shot. He overtook him at the corner of 
the next street, and a slight struggle took place 
for the possession of the chair. In this, after a 
minute or so, the chemist was successful; and, care- 
fully carrying his recovered property, retraced his 
way to the shop. He had barely replaced the 
chair in its accustomed position, recovered his 
breath, and lighted up the long-delayed gas, when 
his assistant entered, with empty hands. 

““You’ll hae gotten the siller?” asked his master. 

“No me,” was the answer. ‘The lassie took 
the parcel up the stair tae her mistregs—sae she 
said—but the huzzie maun hae won oot by the back 
land, an’ I couldna find ony Mistress Steyenson on 
th‘ stair, nor in th’ street. 

“ Aweel, I’ll stap it oot o’ yer wages, as shair as 
deeth, ye careless—ma gudeness, whits yon?” 

“Yon” was the empty drawer of the till, which 
was, alas! empty. An examination of the small 
safe, in the lock of which the key was kept during 
the day, showed that it, too, had been rifled. Dur- 
ing the few minutes occupied by the chase after the 
chair, a confederate of the eccentric stranger had 
evidently entered the shop; and Mac, who had never 
been “done” in his life, was some twenty pounds the 
poorer by the trick. 


* * * * * 


In a third-class carriage of the evening train to 
FZlasgow, were seated a very tall and slim young 
man, and a young woman, rather smartly dressed. 
The former was puffing contentedly at a good cigar,. 
while the latter was leisurely enjoying the contents 
of a box of chocolate creams. 

“Not such a bad swag, after all,” remarked the 
man, knocking the ash off his cigar. 

‘‘Might ha’ been worse,” replied his companion 
cheerily; ‘“ but, lor’, Bill, if I had only found twenty 
bob, I’d ha’ gone in for the drugs, if only to sell that 
old skin-flint Scotty—'e’s pretty mad, I'll lay.” 

And if the speaker could have seen Mr. Malcolm 
McPherson, chemist, at that particular moment, 
she would have known that her proffered wager was 
safe enough—Mac was mad indeed. 
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SUITOR: Don’t you think | can make your daughter happy, sir? 


FATHER: Weill, she'll 


certainly have always something to laugh at. 


First Passenger (irritably : Where 

are your eyes? 

Celtic Passenger (pleasantly): In my 
head. 

First Passenger (warming up): Well, 
can’t you see my feet? 

Celtic Passenger (more pleasantlly)= 
No; ye have shoes on, 
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THE WAY HE PUT IT, 


Parent: 
your class? 

Johnny: I dunno. 

Parent: I should think you would 
know. When all the others are indus 
triously writing or studying their les- 
sons, who is he that sits idly in his seat 
watching the rest instead of working 
himself? 

Johnny: The teacher. 


Who is the laziest boy in 


)o( 
THE CITY LUNCHEON, 


Stranger (from the country): Does 
Mr. Pettibone go home to his meals at 
noon? 

Clerk: No, air! Mr. Pettibone 
wouldn’t have the time to spend in the 
busiest part of the day. , 

Stranger: How long has he been ou 
to luncheon now? 

‘Clerk: Oh! about three hours. 


PAGE TWELVE . 


‘THE various systems which have 

been explained in these articles 
are but a fraction of the multitude of 
methods which are put into practice 
day by day great numbers of pun- 
ters. 

To the keen student of racing, it is 
obvious that systematic wagering is 
the deciding factor between profit and 
loss. 


The Popularity of Short-Priced 
Winners. 


Systems which have as their object 
the finding of numerous winners at a 
short price are naturally much more 
popular than those which attempt to 
occasionally point out a long-priced) 
horse with a likelihood of winning. 

It is doubtful which kind of system 
would eventually show the largest pro- 
fits, if the latter method was in some 
degree consistent. 


The Bookmaker’s Hope. 


Outsiders which every now and then 
turn up in races, are generally remu- 
nerative to the bookmaker; yet there 
are plenty of punters who are lucky 
enough to occasionally be ‘‘on’’ them. 

Bearing in mind that one good-priced 
winner at, say, fen to one, is as good 
as several very short-priced winners, it 
follows that if a system that gives an 
average of only one winner in eight, it 
a long price, can be operated, it is 
just as good: as a system that finds 
two, or even three, winners in the same 
number: of attempts at very short 
prices. 


A Sound System. 


Quite a remarkable little system is 
that which endeavours to pick out 
winners from horses which, ‘on 
paper,”” have not the remotest chance 
ef winning, but which every now and 
then get their heads first past the post, 
much to the consternation of the critics 
and the jubilation of the bookies. 

The best method of working this 
system is to confine one’s atttention to 
the chief handicap of the day. When 
the probable runners are likely to ex- 
ceed ten in number, the race is best 
left entirely alone, eight or less run- 
ners being the ideal number for the 
purpose of successfully finding a long- 
shot by this system. 


Untipped Horses, 


Turn up the summary or selections 
which appears in any of the mid-day 
sporting papers, and mark off in this 
list the probable starters for the ‘race 
in question, Having done this, it 
generally happens that there are three 
er four horses which are not tipped by 
any of the papers. It is to these 
horses that our attentYon 1s confined. 

Bringing into use all your racing in- 
telligence, endeavour to weigh up the 
respective chances of these three or 
four apparently hopeless’ chances. 
Study the weight, age, past perform- 
ances, and also the merits of the joc- 

keys engaged to ride them, and then 


” BETTING BY SY 


“WiorTroR” EXPLAINS HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


put your fmoney on the horse whose 
chances appear to you to be the best. 


Big-Priced Winners. 


It is seldom that these herses start 
at a less price than 10 to 1 or 100 to 8, 
and although, of course, they do not 
always win, they nevertheless turn up 
with sufficient frequency to show 
quite a respectable margin of profit. 

Whilst admitting that there igs no- 
thing very wonderful in the, above 
system, it has at least a very~sound 
point in its favour when the actua1 
results of past races are analysed. 

Readers who care to look up these 
results will notice that untipped 8, 10, 
and even 20 to 1 chances, crop up with 


4 ~ 


of 


surprising frequency in several hand 
caps right through the season. 


Systematic Staking Essential. 


By adopting a good method of in- 
creased staking in conjunction with the 
working of this system there is every 
probability that some really splendid 
winners will be backed by the punter 
who’ is capable of using his discre- 
tionary powers to the best advantage. 

Besides the actual profits that 
might be made, the fact of studying 
the different horses’ performances care- 
fully would considerably increase one’s 
knowledge of racing, and this alone 
might one day be the means of making 
quite a lot of money. 
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AT THE LADIES’ FENCING SCHOOL, 


“If you don’t fet me win this bout, Ada, I'll pull your hair out for you, 
see if | don’tr’ 


STEM 


In these articles various methods 
Making Money by System are 
described weekly. 


The Lily of Laguna in a sentiment@! 
dance, 


REPLIES TO READERS on RACING 
TOPICS. 


Conducted by ‘ VICTOR.” 


Please Note.—All questions must 
plainly written, and the reader’s oi 
and address must accompany ev® 
query. Pa 

Readers must give a pen-namne, — 
initials, whereby they will easily recos 
nise such answer in this column. 


pb 
MASON.—We do not reply to 8¥° 


queries. | ae 
CARTER.—Bernard Dillon had ce# 
to ride at the date you mention. 0 
LESLIE S8.—Hia rules distinctly say r 
CONNIE (Carlisle)—It is strictly !€ 
bidden to dope racehorses. the 
LATIMER.—Why don’t you write t® ay 
firm you mention and ask if they w 
entertain your scheme. 
ATTY.—It certainly seems 
sible, 
SOTHERAN.—The majority of them ® 
very honest. ing 
TIM (Bray).—Your knowledge of rac! 
matters appears to be somewhat mu 4 
dled, but many thanks for your i? 
remarks, P g 
SILAS.—He headed the list of winnl® 
owners for three years in succes® 
KOKO.—We cannot recommend. 
HARRY H.—Write to Weatherby* 
MONTROSE.—He was disqualified 
carying wrong weight. at 
LIILAC—As the favourite started at 
odds-on your winnings were pal : 
correctly. 
NONI.—Pernaps your efforts 
direction will shortly bear fruit-- 
advise you to persevere 
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VERY AMUSING. 


He (about to take his departarey 
Where did you leave my hat? Ww 
your Pekinese ig playing with it eo! 
the corner. What—no—yes—by Jo 
he’s tore the lining out. @ 

She: Oh! isn’t he artful? Stay op 
little while longer and we'll wie 
him play with it. Ien’t he amuse 


pe . 
paw? 
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LITTLE DOLLY DAY DREAMS. if 
What does the future hold 
I For one so sweet? 
What paths of fove unfold 
Await thy feet? 
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UNMASKED, 


Little Miss Innocence, ever so fly, 

Down in the earth or up in the sky. 
Ready to laugh or flirt, oh, my! 

Look to safety when she winks her eye, 


AN ENTENTE ABANDONED, 


@ 

p SERTIE: Jack called on me last night and stayed till after twelve, 

, BeORIE: He told me this morning that it was very late before he could 
t away. 


A DEAD CERT. 


BILLY: I bet I’ll steal a kiss from you, 
MILLY: I bet\you two you don’t! 
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FUNERALS, begorrah! an’ is it funeralq yer 
spaking of? Sure an’ I’ve never seen a dacent one 
since I left ould Oireland! Ah! the very mention of 
the word calls to my mind old Timothy Pheelin’s 
wake—me great-uncle Pheelin on me mother’s side— 
an’ all the doings we had in connection with it, 
paying rivirence to the corpse, ye see, for Pheelin 
was a great man in his way, and people came from 
far and near to wake him, rest his sowl! It was 
just before Christmas when he says to me, says he— 

‘Pat, me bhoy! it’s meself that feels queer the 
night; the very grunting of the pigs about the place 
seems to upset me; d’ye think,’ says he, with a 
proper diffidence in making the suggestion, “ye 
could keep their snouts out of the pratie-pan?” says 
he. “I fair turn against me mate a-seeing them 
poking in it,” an’ I felt meself grow pale as the 
words passed his lips, for it struck me all ona 
suddint that he must be in a bad way to take a 
prejudice again the very darlints what paid the rint, 
so I whispered to litttle Paddy: 

“Paddy,” says I, “run for your life to Killaloe 
and bring back the doctor with ye, and call on the 
Briens and Dooleys on yer way back and give ’em 
the whisper that ould Pheelin’s took ill, an’ we hope 
to return the compliments of asking ’em to his wake 
before the new year’s morn dawns on us” (they'd 
given us a lot of pleasure that way, had the Dooleys, 
an’ I was fair ashamed of being such a healthy lot 
up our way, so took the earliest opportunity ef let- 
ting ’em know my intintions was good, yer see), 
“an’ step in at the Shamrock on yer way home, an’ 
ask ’em to send up four gallons of their best whisky 
in case it’s wantef sooner nor we reckon.” 

An’ Bridget, who was always quick at taking a 
hint, didn’t spake a word, but tuk out the best 
Limerick linen sheets an’ made up a bed fit for any 
corpse to be happy in, an’ “Pat,” says she, “ jist 
run over to Mulligan’s farm and borrow some but- 
termilk and flour, an’ borrow a maggling-kettle at 
Kelly’s as ye come back. I want to do a bit o’ 
cooking,’ ’says she, 

When I came back who should be gitting a-hold- 
ing the corpse’s head (I call him that for conveni- 


McPHERSON: 


HE PUT IT WRONGLY, 
i'm tired of paddling my own canoe, lassie. 
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ence, ye see) but ould Doctor Brady, an’ he shook 
his head doleful like at me, an’ put his finger on 
his lip to keep silence, 

‘““When was he took ill?” says he. 

‘“‘Sudden like this morning,” says I. 

“It's mysterious,’’ says he. ‘I can make no. 
thing of it. Any pain?” says he. 

““None,” groans the corpse, “ just a sinking like. 

“ Bad,’’ says ould Brady, ‘‘ very bad; never knew 
anyone get over that in my life.’’ 

With that he rose to go, an’ I followed him to 
the door an’ whispered: 

“An’ whin will he be. ready for the wake?” says 


z. 

“That's as maybe,” says he. 

“Oh!” says I, “a nod’s as good as a wink to a 
blind horse—thank ye, doctor, I understand,  Brid- 
get,” says I, husky like, “he’s nearly gone, rest. his 
sowl! It’s a wake we'll be having before the week's 
out.” 

“Right you are,’’ says she, brisk like, “here, 
Paddy, just run round an’ let the folks know. 
Sure Uncle Pheelin was a great man in his day, 
an’ it’s a grand wake we'll give him.” 


“ Bridget,” said the corpse, sitting up with a 
queer look on his face, “ what’s that you’re cook- 
ing?” 

“ Cakes,” says she, short and curt like. 


“‘I could fancy a piece,” says he, for your dying 
men get strange delusions sometimes. 

“Lor’!” says she, quite startled by his words, 
“T couldn’t think o’ such a thing. They are for 
your wake, uncle. You get on wid your dying.” 

So back he lay, again, and soon he itooks mighty 
bad, and the landlord of the Shamrock sends the 
whisky up with his compliments, and takes the 
liberty of adding a bottle of wine ‘for ould time’s 
sake,” and the news having run all round the place, 
people kept sending up little odds an’ ends, an’ 
Brigdet, who naturally took a pride in the thing, 
set ahout laying out the tables, and sure by night 
it looked fit for a lord mayor’s banquet, 

Of course everybody wanted to know whin the 
wake was to commence, so we kep’ asking Uncle 


Saber 


Wil!) vou have me? 
LASSIE: Well, if you spoke of yachts | might consider the proposition. 
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Pheelin how he felt every few minutes, and at la® 
he said “ better,” then ‘‘about the same,” then b¢ 
only groaned, and Bridget agaid: 

“‘Let’s fix it for to-morrow. Uncle Pheelin' w# 
always too much of a gentleman to keep a part? 
waiting, an’ sure he won’t atart now at his ow* 
wake.” 

Well, so we fixed it that way—for six o’clock ne*? 
evening, an’ seeing we had so much we thought ?* 
no sin just to hearten ourselves up wid a drop 9? 
the creetur, and I must say old Brien, of the Sha” 
rock, had done himself credit, for I never tasted # 
finer drop in all my life. 

The place looked grand when the folks began 
turn in next day, and nivir had poor Uncle Pheeli® 
been so popular as he was then, for tears were sb 
by the gallon, and everyone who saw him drank 
his health (metaphorically, ye understand) in a glas? 
of his favourite liquor. 

It was Tim Brady who took the door off its hi? 
ges an’ showed us the new kick, then Jim Kelly g° 
a bit jealous an’ sneered like, at which up jum 
Tim and sauced him well. Jim caught hold of th® 
bottle, and noses went cheap after that. } 

Molly Bahern threw herself between them, 2? 
all the colleens screamed out aloud, an’ Kelly's fiv® 
brothers an’ aix cousins on his father’s side a! 
squared up, an’ I tell you it was just grand, for all 
the world like the Battle of Waterloo, barring tb® 
water, for faith theré wasn’t much of that, I pro 
mise you. 

Altogether there was nigh on a hundred folk 
all a-fighting an’ a struggling together, whin w?? 
should pop hia head in at the door, but his riviren® 
Father O’Flynn, who said in hie dry way: 

“Is it men ye are, or bastes? Sure the very 
pigs are too good company for ye!” says he, 22 
catching hold of him I whispers: 

“Sure you'll stop long enough to drink his health: 
and keep murder away?” says I. ‘You've come 1” 
the very nick o’ time, yer rivirence”’ 

“Tll do that,” says he. “Sure an’ 
great reapect for Mr. Pheelin.”’ j 

An’ wid that he cursed ’em up an’ down, 27 
thundered at the boys to keep the peace until Tom 
Brady and Jim Kelly shook hands an’ said they® 
always loved each other Jike trothers, an’ after we'd 
wiped up the blood and tidied the place, we were ® 
as harmonious as doves. 

Four gallons doesn’t last long at a first-cla® 
wake, an’ if it hadn’t been for the kindness ? 
friends in bringing their own, we might have falle” 
short before morning if so be I hadn’t sent litt!” 
Paddy up to the Shamrock for a d:0p more, an’ B® 
came struggling back wid it just as daylight cae 
in, 


I had * 


‘*Bride of the First Night,” 
totle’s Works,’’ 3/6; Married Love: ae 
Stopes, 6/-; Wise Parenthood, 3/6; Kn® e 
ledge for a Young Man, 4/3; “hic 
for a Young Woman, 4/3 (Adults only) ; ah 
Photos, Choice’ Sample, 1/-, 2/6, 5/- pack d 
6 Cabinets, various positions, 1/6, List 3 
72 samples FREE. 
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GIVEN AWAY 
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“Half Holiday” who write for our oot 
Price List of RUBBER GOODS, WHIRLIN - 
SPRAYS, and ALL PRO-RACH and SU on 
CAL APPLIANCES. ABSOLUTELY FR2 W 
under plain sealed cover. WRITE 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 
W. GEORGE, Ltd. (Dept. a6) 
10 & 21, Green St. Leicester Sq., London, W- 
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For Anaemia, etc., and are i 
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per box, post free, trom the 
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CHARLES and CO. ) 
Chemists’ Sundrymen, (A. 8. Dept 
,West Green Road, London. 
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Then his rivirence took his Jeaye, having early 
service at the chapel, an’ sure his poor legs were 
cramped like wid sitting so, an’ pluyed him dread- 
ful pranks on hie way back, so I’m told, giving way 
wid weakness in one or two bad parts of the road, 
an’ ending up by leaving him in culd Daniel Mur- 
phy’s dyke. 

“Sure an’ he’s a good man,” says Dooley when 
we saw his rivirence’s back, “‘an’ thinks a lot o’ the 
corpse. It’s a proud woman ye ought to be the 
day, Bridget, a-hobnobbing with the praste as we’ve 
been a-doing.”’ 

Then it was more eatin’ an’ noggins of the 
ereetur, an’ one after another dropped under the 
table, an’ those who were left set to fighten again, 
an’ Dooley (by accident, d’ye see) chanced to cattch 
my head with the decanter instead o’ his brother’s, 
an’ I don’t remember no more until I was up before 
the Court three days afterwards, along wid Tim and 
Jim an’ all the company we’d had, an’ if it hadn’t 
been for his rivirence Father O’Flynn coming for- 
ward an’ saying a good word for all of us, sure it’s 
penal servitude we should have had the lot of us, 

“As it is,” said the magistrate, frowning very 
severe like, “you are a disgrace to Ould Oireland— 
not to speak of Killaloe—an’ if his rivirence hadn‘v 
given ye all good characters unbeknown to ye, an’ 
pleaded wid me to let ye off lightly I'd—I’d hang 
some of you. To think of fifty men being intoxi- 
cated tegether, an’ the only sober man amongst ye, 
ould Timothy Pheelin—” 

“What! the corpse?” says I. 

“Corpse be hanged!” says he. ‘Sure where are 
yer eyes that you don’t see him a-tetting right be- 
hind ye, going bail for the lot of yer?” 

An’ sure enough there he was, the proudest man 
in the whole country that day, 

“‘Ye’re one o’ the right sort, Pat,’’ says he, “an 
ye've given me a wake any inan might be proud of. 
Whisky? Why, it ran like water, an’, man alive, 
but these cakes were good!’’ 

An’ being in a fine humour, his honour let us 
all off fer onct, an’ we went .back to finish the 
provisions. 

Lord! but that was a wake, an’ Ould Oireland for 
ever. 
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Mr. Moneyman: I am worth a cool million. Do 
you think you could love me? 

Miss Highflyer: Oh! dear, dear Mr. Moneyman, 
T'll just love you to death! 
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Mrs. Casey: “‘Moike, did yez put out the cat?” 

Mike: “Oi did,” % 
.: “Oi don't believe it.” ' 

Mike: “Well, if yez' think Oi’m a loiar, get up 

and put her out yersilf.” 


YOUR POWDER PUFF ALWAYS HANDY 
Ladies find the WRISTLET POWDER 
“LA MIRETTE” BUFF CASE AND% 
MIRROR $3 


- indispensable at 
\. } dances, parties, golf, » 
| ‘ tennis, boating, and 
i} the holidays. Worn 
} like a wrist watch, 
: Hf contains powder 
| i puff, mirror, and 
: Wf powder. Your Pow- 
| }' der Puff and Mirror always at hand, 
f :} Useful and Handy. Only 2/6 each, 

J post free. Send remittanceto  . 
jf , THE NOVELTY CO. (Dept. 9), 
Boswell House, Bolt Crt, Fleet St., E.C. 
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“Did you hear about Bella's husband leaving 


treated him,” 
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i The Family Friend. § 
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A STUDY IN FIN-DE-SIECLE ‘“ MORALS.” 


THE opera began at half-past eight, and Myrtle, 
in her note to Reggie, had put the dinner-hour at 
“seven sharp,” because she wanted particularly to 
hear the overture. 

She had routed up an arrangement of the music 
that afternoon and had played it over several times, 
but whether it was that her musical education fell 
short of the task in hand, or whether her thoughts 
and attention were directed towards another object, 
the fact remains that she pronounced the score 
totally unintelligible, ani thereupor wheeled round 
upon the piano-stool with a i¢mark wuncompli- 
mentary to tardy guests. ’ 

The hour of Reggie’s arrival bore a faint rela- 
tiveness to the “seven,” but a total disregard for 
the “sharp,” and Jimmie Carter had already ar- 
rived and was talking with Margaret, his tiancee. 
Myrtle was still strumming at the piano, while bits 
of the low-toned conversation going on behind 
reached her ear, 

Suddenly a word caused her to listen intently. 

“Of course. there will be a tremendous scandal, 
sooner or later,” Margaret was saying, “for you 
know what Myrtle is. But Reggie thinks her di- 
vine, and théy say that Reggie is a judge of women. 
Now, we women are unkind enough to condemn her 
already; but then, we alwayr do think that a woman 
who is very beautiful must be very wicked. Still, 
I am her cousin, and shall he the last to believe 
any reports about her. Ah! here is Reggie at last.” 

Reggie entered the room. He was sufliciently at 
home to dispense with the formality of being shown 
up. Myrtle shook hands with him and, as unosten- 
tatiously as possible, drew him into a corner. 

“I just overheard some word; of Margaret’s,’”’ 
she began rapidly. ‘* Margaret os yvs there is going 
to be a scandal soon. She refers to us, We have 
been seen everywhere together for the past fortnight 
while Will has been away. Was it indiscreet? 
Don’t let her see you with me again to-night. No, 
you must not take me in to dinner. Which of the 
women do you prefer? Why not take Margaret’ 
Don’t you think IT had better go in with my husband? 

Reggie laughed He wos inclined to be talka- 
tive, 

He was wondering why Margaret had taken it 
into her head to gossip, for Margaret never talked 
without a purpose; and if she saw fit, by insinuat- 
ing remarks, to shift his friendship from her «wn 


her, ten thou.?” 
“Yes; | should have thought that was the last thing he would have done, 
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considering how she 


shoulders to those of her equally fair and charming 
cousin—well, he waa not going to interfere with her 
schemes, 

“I don’t undestand you at all,” he said to Mar- 
garet, as they moved into the dining-room. “‘ What 
in the world do you mean by connecting my name 
with Mrs. Wellington’s? Surely it is not necessary. 
for me to tell you again of the place you hold in 
my heart—a place that no one else can ever oc- 
cupy?”’ 

Margaret cast one glance at his face, and then 
began toying with her knife and fork. 

“Silly-” she sdid softly, ‘“‘of course I know. 

What I said was merely a little joke of mine; but 
who told you? I hope Myrtle hasn’t overheard 
anything. No? Thank gocdness! 
Well, listen, and may be even you can understand. 
Jimmie is a very good young man—not like you, 
Reggie—and he went to his club and heard things 
that a good young man should not have heard. ‘rhe 
men there were very lax in their remarks concern- 
ing you—you will dg such outrageous things! They 
also spoke of a certain young woman; but, fortu- 
nately, without mentioning her uame, From the 
description given to me by Jimmie, I knew that they 
referred to our little trip to Brighton. Now, if 
Jimmie knew of our little Bohemian jaunts—well, 
I should never become Mrs. Carter on September 8rd, 
and I can’t afford to let him go—even for you. Na- 
turally, I had to lull any cuspicion he might have 
had concerning me. Oh: not that he had any. for 
you see when the boys gave a description of my 
personal charms they were also describing my lovely 
cousin’s. Fortunate, isn't it, that Myrtle and I 
resemble each other!” 

“You certainly are clever,” Reggie said, laugh- 
ing, After the women had left the room Reggie lit 
a cigarette. ‘‘Many a truth is spoken in jest,” he 
murmured. 


oC 
REAL HELP. 


“Now that your son. is a partner, instead of a 
clerk, Mr, Hardy, does he help you in your busi- 
ness as much as formerly?” 

“A good deal more.” 

“That's fine.” 

“Yes: he never shows up at the office at all 


” 


now. 


yor 
SNAKEY. 


“‘If you were a snake,” she said absently, “what 
kind would you be?” ‘ 

“1 Oh! I’m the worst kind of a boa-constrictor 
you ever saw!” he replied, twining his arm about 
her waist. 
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has been Quality —and to-day — : 
Quality ranks: first in the principle 
on which LIPTON’S business is Ee 
cooduaed::. LIRTOIN'S tks ~a § 
personal pride in the excellence > 
of everything they supply for the a 
table. Judge for yourselves how 
well that ideal is maintained in 
all you buy from LIPTON’S de 
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